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activity, that is, as an activity which carries
them beyond themselves to the Being in whom is
the perfection which they seek. In God, however,
as a perfect being, it cannot be so represented; for
there can be no external final cause of his activity.
Hence Aristotle seems forced to think of the ideal
activity, which connects God with the world, as one
which is in the world and not in God. And he
only partly disguises' this discrepancy when he
speaks of there being f something divine * in all
creatures which makes them seek the highest good;
or, again, when he personifies nature, and endows itr
with a will for the best which is partly thwarted by
the conditions of its realisation. In this way of con-
ceiving the relation of God to the world there is a
twofold failure; in so far as the action spoken of is
not in God at all, and in so far as it is a kind of
action that can be attributed only to rational beings;
for to speak of'a will of nature is to speak of nature
as if it were a rational being. If, indeed, we could
apply to God's presence in the world what Aristotle
says of organisms in general, namely, that the whole,
or the principle of the whole, is in every part, we
might give a more definite meaning to the assertion
of a 'divine something* in the world which loves
and seeks for God; but this would be to attach too
much importance to isolated expressions. And, apart
from this, all that Aristotle has proved is that the